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CRQDUCTIOI] 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  present  status 
of  the  football  programs  in  class  A  high  schools  in  Mississippi. 

Information  gathered  in  this  investigation  ray  prove  to  be 
valuable  to  coaches  in  high  schools  of  Mississippi  trying  to  improve 
their  football  programs.  Since  the  Magnolia  State  High  School 
Activities  Association  is  relatively  new,  this  investigation  might 
be  useful  to  coaches  doing  related  research. 

History  and  Present  Status 

In  the  mid  1950' s  high  school  educators  throughout  Mississippi 
realized  a  need  for  an  organization  to  give  guidance  to  the  schools' 
extracurricular  programs. 

In  October  i960  a  fall  meeting  of  principals,  supervisors, 
coaches,  music  and  band  people  was  held  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to 
explain  the  mechanics  of  the  proposed  organization.  Most  of  the 
principals  present  had  pioneered  in  organizing  and  promoting  extra- 
curricular activities  in  the  high  schools  they  administered,  and  were 
among  the  first  to  sponsor  activities  both  in  and  between  the  schools 
of  the  state. 

The  first  attempt  to  perfect  such  an  organization  was  presented 
to  the  delegate  assembly  of  the  Mississippi  teachers'  associations.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  constitutions  and  by-laws  of  other 
activities  associations  and  to  draw  up  a  proposed  constitution. 


During  the  196^-65  school  session  the  Magnolia  State  Activities 
Association  listed  only  five  member  schools.  In  I967-I968  the  associ- 
ation proudly  includes  161  schools.  At  its  V)66   spring  meeting  t 
executive  board  elected  H.  T.  Drake  as  its  full-time  director.   The 
board  authorized  him  to  hire  a  full-time  secretary,  and  to  set  up  an 
office  in  order  to  provide  services  needed  by  member  schools. 

Method  of  Study 
To  begin  this  study  an  investigation  of  the  resources  in  the 
Kansas  State  and  Physical  Education  Department  libraries  was  conducted. 
The  investigation,  however,  did  not  produce  any  material  pertaining  to 
the  present  programs  of  football  in  class  A  high  schools  in  Mississippi. 
A  survey  questionnaire  was  designed  to  collect  information  about 
school  size,  staff  size,  coaches'  responsibilities  and  duties,  squad 
size,  schedules,  and  coaching  philosophy. 

The  questionnaire  was  a  three-page  form  and  included  yes  or  no 
questions,  as  well  as  the  fill-in  type.  3y  having  short  questions  and 
answers,  it  was  intended  that  a  minimum  amount  of  time  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
is  included  in  the  appendix. 

A  list  of  class  A  high  schools  participating  in  football  was 
obtained  from  the  Mississippi  Magnolia  State  Activities  Association. 
A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  football  coach  appearing  in  this 
lxst.  For  the  convenience  of  each  coach  a  return  envelope,  self- 
addressed  and  stamped,  was  included  with  each  questionnaire. 


In  order  to  obtain  as  man:/  replies  as  possible, 'a  second 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  coaches  not  replying  within  five  1 
An  noon  as  each  questionnaire  was  returned,  it  was  tabulated, 
return  was  as  follows: 

^ntionnairon  mailed  :J>, 
Questionnaires  returned  45 
Return  percentage        83 

IULTS  A;;D  DISCUSSION 

The  schools  that  were  classified  as  class  A  by  the  Magnolia 
State  Activities  Association  were  consolidated  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  (7-12)  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  500,  but  less  than  1500. 
?or  the  schools  that  were  not  consolidated,  the  classifications  were 
based  upon  figures  of  the  Kational  Music  Educators.  These  schools 
included  senior  high  schools  (9-12)  with  enrollments  above  751  and 
below  1500  which  play  or  sing  music  in  its  own  classification  or  higher. 
This  group  was  the  one  selected  to  be  studied. 

The  number  of  class  A  schools  in  Mississippi  was  54.  Thirty-one 
of  these  schools  replied  to  the  initial  questionnaire.  A  second 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  remaining  24  schools.  Fourteen  schools 
replied  to  the  second  questionnaire.   The  total  number  of  questionnaires 
returned  was  45  or  83  percent. 

Table  I  shows  the  total  enrollments  of  the  schools  answering 
the  que  stionnaire . 


!  I 
TOTAL  EKRQULK 


iuraber  of 
schools:  Number  of  students; 


7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
ft 
10 

ft 

8 


1500 

-  IftOO 

IftOO 

-  1300 

1300 

-  1200 

1200 

-  1100 

1100 

-  1000 

10C0 

-  900 

900 

-  300 

800 

-  700 

700 

-  600 

600 

-  500 

Enrollment  of  Class  A  Schools  in  lississiopi 
The  enrollment  of  the  class  A  schools  fell  into  the  higher 
categories.   Ten  schools  reported  an  enrollment  between  700  and  SCO. 
While  eight  schools  reported  an  enrollment  below  600,  seven  schools 
reported  an  enrollment  of  IftOO  to  1500.   The  median  total  enrollment 
was  612. 

Table  II  shows  the  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  school 
and  the  number  of  boys  out  for  football. 


TT 

TOTAL  EKR0I1]   -        ;IVISIO:- 
OF        GIRL  I  HRCLLH  IT  . 
LOYJ  OUT  FOR  FOOTBALL 


Total 
Enrollment: 

lumber  of 
Boys : 

Kup.'dc  r  of 
Girls : 

Kumber  of  Boys 
Out  for  Football: 

1500 

900 

600 

36 

1500 

600 

900 

60 

1500 

600 

900 

35 

1485 

675 

810 

50 

1482 

603 

879 

40 

1466 

700 

766 

66 

1405 

650 

755 

65 

1312 

566 

746 

44 

1312 

693 

619 

75 

1200 

500 

700 

75 

1148 

547 

601 

84 

1100 

500 

600 

33 

1C59 

461 

598 

150 

976 

407 

569 

87 

959 

400 

559 

s  - 

00 

956 

^50 

506 

45 

950 

420 

530 

40 

950 

400 

550 

60 

900 

350 

550 

k5 

850 

400 

450 

34 

6 

TABLE  II  (Continued) 

Total 
nrollment: 

Number  of       Number  of 

Boys:          Girls: 

r  of  Boys 

Out  for  Football: 

335 

355          480 

55 

816 

408           4-08 

40 

512 

312          500 

33 

?84 

201            583 

32 

766 

300           476 

50 

T?k 

324          450 

45 

756 

340          416 

66 

752 

400          352 

70 

734 

33^          400 

50 

733 

235          498 

50 

73i 

311           420 

36 

730 

355          375 

38 

715 

368           347 

66 

679 

279           400 

53 

671 

3^7           324 

54 

625 

275           350 

50 

600 

250           350 

55 

550 

240           310 

60 

5> 

2>4           300 

35 

525 

215           310 

70 

512 

200            312 

60 

501 

275            226 

30 

. i 

II  (Conclusion) 


Total 

it: 

Number 
Boys: 

of 

Number  of 

Girls: 

Number  of  Boys 
Out  for  3 ootb 

500 

195 

305 

42 

500 

247 

253 

55 

500 

200 

300 

40 

The  number  of  boys  enrolled  as  compared  to  the  number  of  girls 
enrolled  ranged  from  an  equal  number  to  a  difference  of  300.  ?ho   highest 
number  of  boys  enrolled  was  900.  The  smallest  number  of  boys  enrolled 
was  195. 

The  number  of  boys  participating  in  football  ranged  from  a  hi 
of  150  to  a  low  of  30.  The  largest  number  participating  was  reported 
oy  a  school  with  an  enrollment  of  1059.   The  smallest  number  was  reported 
by   one  of  the  schools  with  the  lowest  enrollment. 

Two  schools  below  the  median  total  enrollment  reported  ?0  boys 
out  for  football. 

Program 
Questions  were  included  in  the  questionnaire  to  determine  the 
present  status  of  the  schools'  football  programs-budget,  equipment, 
pre-high  school  program,  squad  size,  number  of  coaches  per  squad,  season, 
practice  schedule,  special  meetings,  and  types  of  offensive  formations, 
ble  III  shows  the  number  of  schools  that  maintained  a  budget. 


Ill 

SCHOOL.      i     TAIIIING 

UPPQRTHIG  GAT-l  RECEIPTS 


Luri~;et  Laint^nar.cc  Gate  Receipt: 

Ice:      ,.:      Ko:      jb:  Yes:      »:      iio: 


3-4-       ?6    11       24  2k      53    21      47 


::^~et.   The  schools  responding  to  the  questionnaire  had  two 
major  financial  sources  of  income,  namely,  board  of  education  funds 
and  gate  receipts.   There  were  34  schools  that  maintained  a  budget  for 
football.  This  represented  76  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting.  1  c 
budget  was  followed  in  24  per  cent  or  11  schools.  A  total  of  24  schools 
or  53  per  cent  were  supported  solely  by  gate  receipts. 

Table  IV  indicates  the  amount  of  the  football  budgets. 

TABLE  IV 

IS  0?  F00TIALL  BUDC2  TS 
.-  -;CL!_,D  BY  34  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Amount  of 
Luc get:  Number  of  Schools; 


,000  1 

7,200  i 

5,^00  J 

4,000  2 

3,300  i 

3.0CC  3 


- 

• 

t: 

.500                                            i 

2,200                                                      i 

2,000                                                     k 

1,500                                                   1 

1,100                                                   1 

1,000                                                   6 

2 

700                                                 1 

550                                     : 

500                                                      2 

schools  reported  a  varied  ra                       tits                ad  to  c. 

their  .       tball  programs.     The  h:          [   amount  repoj                   8,000,   and  the 

lowest  amount  was  $500.     This  leaves  a  difference  1  st      »n  the  two  of 

,500.     The  median  araou-t  was  :;2,000.     The  schools  with  thi             .st 

enrollments  reported  the  largest  budgets. 

Table  TV  shows  the  number  of  schools  t.        i                \  footbj 

TAB!  .  V 

FOC 

■ 

-         •         01      ;.■: 

2 

10 

quipmsnt.  The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  the  ability  of 
schools  in  Mississippi  to  furnish  and  maintain  the  total  football 
uniform.  The  questionnaire  inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  shoes  -.-ere 
furnished.   In  4  3  schools  shoes  were  provided  for  a  school  percent-, 
of  9c.  Only  two  schools  or  four  per  cent  did  not  furnish  z'r.c 

Table  VI  deals  with  the  necessity  of  a  prc-hi;-h  school  football 
program. 

iLE  VI 
ITY  CE  . CEGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  PRO0:_.  . 


'•rber  cf  Schools 
Yes:  jo:  No:  'pi 


^0   69   5   11 


:  -•--•"i'-h  School  Program.   The  reporting  schools  indicated  a  need 
for  pre-high  school  football  programs.  Porty  schools  favored  such  a 
program.  Five  did  not  believe  the  program  to  be  necessary. 

Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  schools  that  had  pre-high  school 
football  programs. 

VII 

Or'  SCHOOLS  WITH 

-      -  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  PROGRAM 


or  of  Schools 
Yes:      s>:      _.o:       . : 


7th  Grace  Football  Pro  7   16  38   84 

8th  Grade  Footbal      ram         6   13  39   87 

Football  Program        10   22  35   78 


Th   '  .ion  ox  1  r_ 

schools  responding  en  pre-high  school  football  programs  -  n 
in  number  at  the  9th  grade  level.   Ten  schoc'  ie 

Pro        '    only  six  ma&itaine*  a  program.  Sev 

programs  are  mainl    3  in  seven  schools. 

-  shows  the  number  of  games  played  in  the  pre-hi 
football  prograi  i . 

VIII 
ra  -  .  .  SCHOOL 


2h  ."—j: 


hcr_cf       Number  of       Kumber  of       ITumberof 


] 


i  .umber  o: 


ames:     Schools:       les:     Schools:       Cs:~     hools 


°         2         £ 
6         1  5 

5        l        4 


l        10 

1         2 


*         1 
2         2 


-5 


6        l 
1         5         2 


2 


1 
1 


Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  pre-high  school  footbaH 
pro~ra^,  were  carried  out  in  several  of  t      schools  responding. 
rem   schools  reported  -;    played  on  ?th  grade  level.  The 
mes  played  at  this  level  ranged  from  two  to  , 
ported  no  ;  ....  „ 

spondir     jols  w<  s  five. 


>rted  r;ames  player  at  t 

• 

3  Of 

variod  . 

.;.   3  . 

schools  r< 

playin 

at  the  i 

i-ade  level.      medlar 

ber  of  games 

'  ve . 

araes  p3   sd  at  t 

'  C  ' 

:e  n 

from  two  ■   t     .os.  Th    -five  schools 

-  ted  no  S 

i-ad     s.  The    lian  number  c 

played  -.res  six. 

a  co; 

ch  indicated  that 

his  school  had  a  9th  grade 

team,  but  they 

played 

no  games. 

£&bl     hows  -ho  sis;  of  :h  foot!  11  squads. 

EC 

-'-"-■   ■    -      T  E  SCHOOLS  £   . 
A  .  SIZ  - 

Var 
.  on 
uad : 

sity 
Ko.  of 
tools: 

•  : 
;'o.  on 
:  ad : 

■ 

.  or.   .  o.  of 

Schools: 

-o.    of    ......   ..o.  of 

Schools:  Squad:  Schools: 

75 

i 

50 

1        0      45 

33      2 

55 

1 

30 

1 

31 

50 

2 

29 

4 

1 

30     1 

47 

1 

26 

1 

25      1 

45 

1 

22 

2 

0     40 

. 

o 

0 

39 

42 

1 

40 

5 

1 

. _ 

i 

13 
[Conclusion) 


No.  on   .o.  of   No.  or.   No.  of   No.  on   :  o.  of   .  >.   on   To.  of 
chools:  Squad:  Schools:  Squad:  Schools:   Squad:   Schools: 


38 

1 

3? 

1 

36 

2 

35 

4 

34 

1 

33 

12 

w 

>— 

1 

30 

2 

29 

1 

26 

1 

Squad  Size.  There  was  variation  in  squad  size  in  the  programs 
for  the  schools  studied.  The  number  of  players  on  the  varsity  squads 
ranged  from  75   to  26.     The  raean  for  the  varsity  squad  size  was  35. 

The  »B«  team  squads  ranged  from  50  to  22  players.   The  mean  for 
«3«  tean  squads  was  29.   There  were  39  schools  from  which  reports 
indicated  no  '3'  teams  as  separate  units.   There  were  no  schools  re- 
porting squads  on  the  sophomore  level. 

Freshman  squads  were  maintained  by  five  schools.  The  largest 
scu:   ■   -rted  had  33  players.   The  smallest  squad  reported  had  25 
players.   The  mean  was  30  players.  There  were  kO   schools  reporting  no 
freshman  tcans. 


14 

Table  X  shows  the  number  of  coaches  at  the  schools. 

TABLE  X 

:  OF  C( 


Var. 


;  ophomore        Fr<  \ 


f.O.Oa    ..O.  Ox   No,of    No. of    No.  of    .  o.of    No.  of    No.Of 
Coaches:  Schools:  Coaches:  Schools:  Coaches:  Schools:  Coaches:  Schools 


5        2      2        5      0       45      3        2 

4        7      1        i  2        2 


3      19     0      39  1 


1 


2      16 

1  1 


0       40 


■  '  lber  °£  Coaches,   -e  number  of  coaches  working  with  the  varsity 
ranged  from  one  to  five.   There  were  19  schools  reporting  three  coaches, 
16  schools  reporting  two  coaches,  and  one  school  reporting  one  coach. 
Only  nine  schools  reported  nore  than  four  coaches. 

The  number  of  coaches  working  with  those  schools  having  a  '!' 
tea*  varied  from  one  to  two.   There  were  five  schools  reporting  two 
coaches,  and  one  school  reporting  one  coach  for  'B'  teams.  Thirty-nine 
schools  reported  no  '1'  team  coaches.  There  were  no  schools  reporting 
sophomore  tea*  coaches. 

The  freshman  level  showed  two  schools  reporting  three  coaches, 
two  schools  reporting  tvro  coaches.  One  school  reported  one  coach. 
•  re  40  schools  without  a  freshman  team  coach. 
Table  XI  shows  the  number  of  student  managers  associated  with  football. 


.  A 


No.    of 
rs: 

ity 

c    of 

Schools: 

-  o.    of 
liana 

Team 

:  o. 

Schools : 

homore 

i  O.     Of          ;  G.     Of 

Managers :  Schools : 

■  ->  V 
-     -         -    v^  .  .. 

Ho.    of         o.    of 
Managers:  Schoo 

5 

4 

3 

2 

0                 to 

3 

3 

k 

10 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

13 

0 

40 

0 

40 

2 

9 

1 

8 

0 

1 

The  number  of  student  managers  maintained  on  the  varsity  level  varied 
from  zero  to  five.   There  were  2?  schools  having  from  three  to  five  managers 
and  17  schools  with  from  one  to  two  managers.  Only  one  school  reported 
having  no  managers. 

The  number  of  managers'  on  the  '3'  team  level  as  reported  by  five 
schools  ranged  from  two  to  three.  Since  there  were  no  sophomore  teams, 

4C  schools  reported  no  managers. 

On  the  freshman  level  three  schools  reported  having  three  managers, 
and  two  schools  reported  having  two  managers. 

Table  XII  shows  the  number  of  games  played  by  the  schools. 
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R  of  c;. 


Va 

rsity 

i  o.  of 
Schools: 

:  r 

.  o.  of 

Garaes: 

Team 

.  o.  of 
Schools: 

G 

Sophomore 

o.  oi*   ]  o.    of 

arr.es:  Schools: 

..o.  OI 
:es: 

.  o.  of 
les: 

-  c.  of 
Schools: 

10 

28 

10 

1 

0       ii-5 

8 

3 

9 

11 

S 

1 

6 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1 

0 

^0 

6 

2 

4 

0 

1 
39 

Season.  F 

orty-five 

schools 

re: 

sponded  to  numbe 

t*  of  c-nirp 

per  season  by  varsity,  »B«  team,  sophomore,  ar.d  freshman  teams.  The 
number  of  games  played  on  the  varsity  level  varied  from  six  to  ten. 
re  were  six  schools  which  reported  playing  from  six  to  eight  gai 
There  were  11  schools  which  reported  playing  nine  gaps,  and  28  school: 
which  reported  playing  eight  games.   The  ncdian  number  of  games  played 
"as  ten. 

The  r.-::-.bcr  of  -;ar.es  played  on  the'  »3«  level  varied  from  four  to 
ten.  The  number  of  schools  reporting  no  games  played  was  39. 
median  number  of  games  played  by  those  schools  having  a  «B»  team  was 
six.  .  one  of  the  schools  reporting  had  a  sophomore  tear.. 


1? 

le  number  of  freshman  r.anas   played  ranged  iron  two  to  eif^ht  a: 
reported  by  five  schools.  The  median  number  of  games 

schools  was  six.   There  were  40  schools,  which  reported  r.o  fr 
team. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  length  of  the  football  season. 

TABLE  XIII 


lumber  of  Weeks:  Number  of  Schools: 


16  h, 

15  1 

14  i 

13  2 

12  23 

11.  i 

10  6 

9  2 


■sponses  from  45  schools  on  the  length  of  the  varsity  season 
rave  a  range  from  nine  to  16  weeks.  Regulations  established  by  the 
Xississippi  State  High  School  Activities  Association  determine  the 
length  of  season  as  starting  during  the  second  week  in  August  and 
ending  the  first  week  in  December.   The  longest  varsity  season  was  16 
weeks.   The  shortest  varsity  season  was  nine  weeks.   Two  schools 


reported  seasons  of  this  length.  There  w<      schools  reporting  a 
12  week  seaso  .    ie  median  1<       -.     y   seasons  for  ^5  gc 
was  12  >i 

Table     shows  the  ttee  of  the  day  the  games  were  played. 


-  LE  XIV 

Yes: 

Afterx 

iOor 
1  o: 

-: 

Yes: 

:i~ht 

,-:        .  o: 

.- 

2 

k 

^3 

95 

<0 

96        2 

^ 

questionnaire  indicated  whether  gar.es  were  played  in  the 
afternoon  or  at  night,   There  were  two  schools  reporting  afternoon 
games  for  a  percentage  of  four,  while  ^3  schools  reported  playing  night 
~anes  for  a  percentage  of  96. 

Table  XV  shows  the  number  of  schools  that  practiced  during  the 
school  day. 

h"V 

KUMHER  CF  SCHOOLS  HAVING  PRACTTCX 

OL  DAY 


~:r.:Z3T   of  ichool; 
fes:        s:       Sol 


13        29 


32        71 
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Schc 

Thorc  ■ 

13  schools  that  re 

■act: 

Lcc  dur: 

the  r 

ir  school 

day,  for 

a  percen 

.  of 

29. 

wore  ; 

J2  schools 

reporting 

practice 

only  after  th 

sraissal 

school, 

for  a 

percentage 

of  ?1. 

ble  XVI 

shows  the  length 

of  time  oj 

?  the  practice  sc 

ssions 

durin  the  week. 

XVI 

PHACTICE  SCHEDULE  BY  SAYS 
A.       I..  KI 

londav 

>£  .  o.  of 

Schools: 

Tues 

Amt.  of 
Tir.e : 

day 

-C.  of 
Schools: 

Amt.  of 
Tine : 

sday 

Wo.  of 

Schools: 

Amt.  of  ..o.  of 
te:  Schools: 

60 

3 

65 

1 

65 

1 

30 

1 

65 

1 

90 

1 

90 

4 

^5 

2 

90 

4 

105 

3 

105 

2 

60 

15 

105 

2 

110 

1 

120 

24 

65 

1 

120 

23 

120 

25 

135 

1 

15 

2 

135 

1 

150 

3 

140 

1 

60 

1 

150 

3 

170 

1 

150 

4 

85 

1 

170 

1 

ieo 

6 

170 

1 

90 

4 

180 

6 

240 

1 

130 

0 

105 

1 

240 

1 

240 

1 

120 

150 
170 
180 

240 

0 

3 
1 
3 
1 

20 

ince  the  ball        re  played  on  Fridays,  the  -     onday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  were  the  heaviest  practice  days  as  far  as  t 
amount  of  time  spent  on  the  field. 

On  Konday  the  median  time  spent  in  practice  was  120  mi)    .   or 
two  hours.  The  range  of  tine  spent  on  the  field  was  6c  minutes  to  240 
minutes  or  four  hours. 

Tuesday  the  median  time  spent  in  practice  was  120  minutes. 
range  was  from  65  minutes  to  240  minutes. 

On  Wednesday  the  median  time  spent  in  practice  was  120  minutes. 
The  range  was  from  65  minutes  to  240  minutes. 

On. Thursday,  due  to  the  Friday  games,  the  practice  sessions  "ere 
shortened.   The  median  time  was  75   minutes.  The  longest  time  reported 
was  240  minutes,  while  the  shortest  time  was  30  minutes. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  number  and  types  of  special  meetings  that 
•were  held  in  addition  to  the  regular  oractices. 
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held  during  the  football  season,  a  question  concerning  the  vario 
types  of  meetings  was  included  in  the  questionnaire. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  that  in  only  three  categories  was  the 
percentage  greater  in  favor  of  meetings  than  against,  'I'r^o   three  ty 
of  nestings  favored  by  the  schools  reporting  were  pre-school,  post 
practice,  and  rule  discussion. 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  pre-school  meetings  was  36  or 
80  per  cent.  Nine  or  20  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  had  no 
pre-school  meetings. 

Post  practice  meetings  were  favored  by  35  schools  for  a  per- 
centage of  73.  Ten  schools  reported  no  such  practice  for  a  percentage 
of  22. 

Rule  discussion  meetings  were  favored  by  ^3  schools  for  a 
percentage  of  96.  Only  two  schools  cr  four  per  cent  reported  no  rule 
discussion  meetings. 

i  hteen  or  ^0  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  after  dinner 
meetings.   Twenty-seven  or  60   per  cent  reported  no  such  meetings. 

Special  meetings  to  see  game  films  were  conducted  by   two 
schools,  and  kl   schools  reported  not  using  this  type  of  meeting. 

Table  XVIII  shows  the  special  meetings  held  for  certain  segments 
of  the  team. 
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II 

cial  : . 
C  RTAI11  S   : 


Yes:     ..:     No:        .  Yes:     ,,.:     No:     .-:  Yes":     ~:     .0:     ,.; 


32     ?i    13     29  3^     76    11     2h  y*     76    11 


The  schools  reported  that  it  vas  a  common  practice  to  break  squads 
covm  into  smaller  specialized  groups  for  meetings. 

In  the  categories  of  quarterbacks  and  linemen  J+   schools  reported 
special  meetings  for  each  group.   This  represented  a  percentage  of  76. 
According  to  11  schools  or  2^  per  cent,  there  were  no  special  meetings 
scheduled  for  these  tv.To  separate  groups. 

The  number  of  schools  that  held  special  meetings  for  backs  was  32, 
for  a  percentage  of  71.  Thirteen  schools  reported  no  meetings  for  backs, 
for  a  percentage  of  29. 

Table  XIX  indicates  the  number  of  schools  that  utilize  game  films. 

:ix 

USE  OF  GA1-E  FILMS 


Do  you  film  your  games?  12       27     33       73 

Do  you  film  all  games?  3         7     Zj.2       93 

amee  only?  10      22     35       73 


It  was  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  clr.ee  A  hi; 

•;h  schools  in 

the  state  of  Mississippi  that  wore  filming  their  games. 

Of  the  1+5  schools  responding,  12  reported  filming  p' 

irt  of  their 

es.   This  represents  a  percentage  of  27.   Thirty- three  : 

schools  report 

that  no  r'^-es   were  filmed.  Three  schools  reported  fil 

home  :■;•:. 

only.  There  were  ten  schools  indicating  that  only  part  of 

the  hone 

games  were  filr.ed. 

Table  XX  shows  the  various  formations  used  by  the  schools. 

m  i  xx 

OFFENSIVE  FCRKM3QKS 

Number  of  schools       Incidence  of 

with  one  formation:      formation  in 

Total: 

combination: 

Single  Wing             0                 3 

3 

Split  »T«               h,                                         10 

V* 

Winged  'T1             8                23 

31 

Regular  'T1             0                 7 

7 

Slot  «T«                0                  i 

1 

Short  Punt              0                  k 

h 

Double  Wing             0                 o 

9 

Spread                  0                 11 

11 

Pro  Set                 ij.                   5 

9 

I  Formation             0                 2 

2 

25 

The  number  of  offensive  formations  used  by  t     schools  r- 
varied.  Sixteen  schools  reported  using  only  one  offensive  formation. 
This  represented  a  percentage  of  36.   ight  of  the  schools  used 
winged  »T' ,  four  the  split  '?',  and  four  the  pro  set.      ^ringed  ''. ! 
was  the  most  widely  used.  In  addition  to  the  eight  schools  using  this 
formation  exclusively,  twenty-three  other  schools  used  it  in  combination 
with  other  types  of  offensives. 

There  were  twenty-nine  schools  that  reported  they  used  nore  than 
one  formation.   This  represented  a  percentage  of  64. 

Staff 

Athletic  Director.   The  information  in  this  area  pertains  to 
whether  or  not  the  school  had  an  athletic  director,  his  coaching  duties, 
and  his  teaching  duties. 

Table  XXI  indicates  the  status  of  the  athletic  director 

. 
iTUS  OF  THE  ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR 


-es:  .,0: 


Bo  you  have  an  athletic  director?  40  5 

Does  he  'nave  coaching  duties?  36  9 


Does  he  have  time  off  for  his 
coaching  duties?  m, 


31 


Cut  of  the  k5   schools,  40  indicated  they  had  an  athletic  director. 
re  36  schools  reporting  that  he  also  coached,  while  nine  schools 
reported  no  coachinr  3uti 


26 


Of  the  36  schools  reporting  that  the  athletic  director  >  - 
coaching  dutios,  %k   indicated  that  time  off  was  given  frorc  his 
trativc  duties  for  coaching.   In  contrast  %   indicated  that  no  time  off 
was  ,~ivcn  for  coaching. 

Table  XXII  indicates  the  coachin.-;  duties  performed  by  the 
athletic  director. 

TABLE  XXII 
SPORTS  COACHED  3Y  THE  ATHLETIC  DOCTOR 

Sports  coached  by  the  athletic  director     Kuraber  of  schools: 

Football  26 

asketbaU  6 

. aseball  2 

Track  2 

.  one  i+ 

Football  was  the  most  popular  sport  for  the  athletic  director  to 
coach  in  addition  to  his  administrative  duties.  Twenty-six  schools 
reported  the  athletic  director  coached  football.   The  athletic  director 
coached  basketball  in  six  schools.   The  least  popular  sports  vere  base- 
bail  and  track.   Four  schools  reported  the  athletic  director  had  no 
outside  duties  except  for  administrative  responsibilities. 

Table  XXIII  indicates  the  schools  having  a  physician  present 
durinr  the  ^ar.e. 
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TA]  ..Ii 

TIE  I  .         .  CE  0?      ..  .     .  HSICIA 


o :      , , : 


Do  you  have  a  designated  team  physician         27   62  18   38 

Do  you  have  a  physician  on  the  bench 
during  your  games?  5   11^0   89 


2i__  _.:  '    '•   It  is  important  to  have  a  physician  present  at 
ail  varsity  football  ganes,  considering  the  possibility  of  injuries  known 
to  exist  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  because  of  the  limited  ar.ount 
of  physicians  in  certain  areas  of  the  state,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
coaches  to  obtain  a  physician  for  gtoe  time.  But  the  physician  in  the 
area  will  be  notified  by  the  administration  of  each  home  game  played. 

There  were  2?  reports  of  a  designated  team  physician,  while  18 
schools  reported  no  specifically  designated  tean  physician. 

There  were  five  schools  or  11  per  cent  that  reported  a  physician 
present  on  the  bench  during  the  game.  Forty  schools  reported  no  pro- 
vision for  a  physician  on  the  bench  during  the  games. 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  responsibilities  of  the  assistant  coaches. 

iabl  XX.IV 

Di    OF  -     PC   3IBILITI  S 


Asst.  Athletic 

Coach:     I-ianager:     Director:     Principal! 


Room  39 
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(Conclucion) 


Asst.  Athletic 

Coach:  Manager:  Director:  Principal! 


!  quipment  Room  31 

First  Aid  on  the  Field  31 

Arrangement  of  Transportation    3 

Hiring  of  Officials 

Scheduling 

Buying  Equipment 

Scouting  30 


V* 

k 

30 

2 

32 

1 

33 

1 

38 

5 

7 

Coaches*  Responsibilities.  A  question  concerning  the  extra 
responsibilities  of  assistant  coaches  was  included  in  the  questionnaire 
to  determine  the  amount  of  responsibility  delegated  to  assistant  coaches 
The  findings  xrere  inconclusive,  although  a  trend  toward  some  delegation 
of  responsibility  v:as  shown. 

The  areas  most  frequently  delegated  to  the  assistant  coach  were 
training  room,  equipment  room,  first  aid  on  the  football  field,  and 
scouting.  Three  schools  reported  using  managers  for  first  aid  on  the 
football  field. 

Arrangement  of  transportation,  hiring  officials,  scheduling,  and 
buying  equipment  were  handled  by  the  athletic  director  and  principal. 
Table  XXV  shows  the  teaching  load  of  the  coaches. 
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LOAD  OF  THE  CCAC 


Head  Coach 

dumber 

of 

..-,rn.ber 

LStant 

Co; 

ich 

liuraber  01 

hours 

of  hours 

Lumber  of 

taught  per 

day: 

School 

tauj 

;;ht 

per 

day: 

School?: 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

20 

4 

12 

5 

14 

5 

25 

6 

5 

6 

5 

The  number  of  hours  taught  by  head  coaches  varied  from  two  in 
two  schools  to  sir.  in  five  schools.  'The  median  number  of  hours  taught 
per  day  was  four. 

The  number  of  hours  taught  by  the  assistant  coach  varied  from 
zero  in  one  school  to  six  in  five  schools.  The  median  tine  for  the 
assistant  coach  was  five  hours. 

Table  XXVI  shows  the  delegation  of  authority  to  assistant  coaches 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  fame. 

TA3LI  XXVI 

F  AUTHORITY  TO 
ASSISTANT  COAC  KS  0i  I  I  ;  VARIOUS 
_  -.   S  OS  FOOTBALL 


Offensive 


tele    a  tier,  of  Authority  to  Assistant  Coaches 

Aes:  .  o: 


12 


33 


30 
(Conclusion) 


Dclo ration  of  Authority  to  .\-:r.-\r.+sir.t   Coachj  j 

V,,  r.  .  _  . 

.i.os .  .  ,o; 


Defensive  33  yi 

Ends  2ij.  21 

21  2k 

35  10 


Backs 

Linemen 


The  assistant  coach  was  given  the  responsibility  of  the  linemen 
in  35  of  the  schools  responding.   This  represented  a  percentage  of  73. 
Ten  schools  reported  no  delegation  of  responsibility  in  respect  to 
linemen. 

^ao   next  delegation  of  responsibility  was  that  of  the  defense. 
The  reporting  schools  indicated  that  33  of  them  delegated  the  responsi- 
bility to  an  assistant  coach.  This  represented  a  percentage  of  73. 
There  were  12  schools  reporting  no  delegation  of  responsibility  in 
respect  to  defense. 

Delegation  of  responsibility  of  ends  was  indicated  by  2k   schools. 
There  were  21  schools  replying  that  this  responsibility  was  not  delegated. 

te  responsibility  for  the  backs  being  delegated  to  an  assistant 
was  indicated  by  21  schools.  Twenty-four  schools  did  not  delegate  this 
responsibility. 

The  offensive  responsibility  was  delegated  in  12  cases,  while  33 
coaches  replied  that  they  did  not  delegate  the  responsibility.   The 
ive  represented  the  lowest  number  in  delegation. 
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Table  XXVII  shows  the  number  of  schools  -/.-here  the  head  coach  gave 
assistance  in  hiring  other  coaches. 

TABUS  XXVII 

CE  OF  THE  :EAD  COACH  B 
RING   OF  ASSISTANT  COACHES 


Does  the  head  coach  assist  in 
the  hiring? 


ies: 


15   33   30   67 


A  question  was  included  in  the  questionnaire  to  determine  the 
number  of  schools  that  permitted  the  head  coach  to  assist  in  the  hiring 
of  assistants. 

Fifteen  schools  replied  that  the  head  coach  had  some  advisory 
responsibility  in  the  employment  of  assistant  coaches.   This  represented 
33  per  cent.   There  were  30  schools  that  did  not  permit  the  head  coach 
any  responsibility  for  the  employing  of  assistants.   -This  represented 
a  percentage  of  6?. 

Table  XXVUI  shows  the  amount  of  extra  pay  received  for  coaching. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

ADDITIONAL  SALARIES  FOR  COACHING 
0V3  ...  I  .  ..  GULAR  SALARY  SCHEDULE 


^aia: 


>l,l 


"ead  Coach 

I'.'o.  of  Schools; 


Assistant  Coach 
Salary:      K0.  of  Schools: 


,1,000 
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IA 

XXVIII  (Conclusion) 

Salary: 

Coach 

0.  of  Schools: 

Assistant  Coach 

Salary:      ]  o.  of  Schools: 

1,300 

1 

$  800            2 

1,200 

3 

700            1 

1 ,  COO 

3 

600           6 

5CZ 

1 

500          5 

800 

2 

400            4 

?00 

1 

300            5 

650 

1 

250            3 

600 

5 

200            if. 

500 

5 

150            2 

ij-50 

1 

100            3 

400 

5 

*a  r\  r- 

jOO 

2 

250 

3 

200 

2 

150 

1 

Sal 

aries 

.   Cut  of  the 

i  k$   schools 

reporting,  37  reported  additional 

payment  for  coaching  while  ei~ht 

school: 

i  reported  no  additional  payment. 

The  head  coach's  additional 

salary  ranged  fron  a  low  of  $150  to  a  high 

of  $1,500. 

The 

median  additional 

salary  for  head  coaches  was  $500. 

The 

assistant  coach's 

additional 

salary  ranged  from  a  low  of  $100 

to  a  h: 

-  —  * 

COO  with  a  m 

edian 

of  v4C0. 
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Table  XXIX  indicates  the  average  experience  of  the  assistant 


coaches. 


TABLE  XXIX 
AVERAGE  EXPERIENCE  OF  ASSISTANT  COAC 


Averare  Kumber  of  Years  Experience:  Number  of  Schools: 


1  10 

2  8 

3  8 


k 


3 


5  6 


6 

? 

8 


5 

3 

1 


9  1 


The  range  was  or.e  to  nine  years   for  the  average  amount  of 
experience  for  assistant  coaches.   Two  schools  reported  the  average 
amount  of  experience  for  assistant  coaches  was  eight  and  nine  years, 
The  smallest  amount  of  experience  was  one  year,  as  reported  by  ten 
schools.   The  median  was  four  years. 


>■ 

Philosophy 
Several  questions  were  included  in  the  questionnaire  pertair 

to  the  attitudes  and  philosophy  of  the  coaches.  The  writer  deviate 
from  the  short  answer  type  of  questions  in  order  to  obtain  the  coach1 s 

'sonal  attitude  in  his  own  words.  The  questions  of  squad  sizes, 
regulating  the  squad,  and  benefits  derived  by  boys  fron  football  were 
asked.  Short  answer  questions  were  used  to  obtain  inforna tion  concern- 
in  -  professional  training  of  coaches,  recruiting  players  fron  the 
student  body,  and  the  status  of  seniors. 

Table  XXX  shows  the  physical  education  training  of  the  coaches. 

TABLE  XXX 
P  SISAL  ]     ZEOM  TRAINING  FOR  CQACS1 


Yes: 


Do  your  coaches  have  at  least  a  minor  in 

physical  education?  30   6?  15 

Do  you  thin::  it  is  necessary?  30   67  lc 


33 
33 


Professional  Training  cf  the  45  schools  reporting,  30  or  6? 
per  cent  had  at  least  a  minor  in  physical  education.  Fifteen  schools 
or  33  per  cent  reported  coaches  without  a  rainor  in  physical  education. 

Thirty  schools,  or  6?   per  cent,  indicated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  at  least  a  minor  in  physical  education.  Fifteen  schools  or  33 
per  cent  reported  that  havinr  a  minor  in  physical  education  was  not 
necessary. 


Table  .. 

shows  the 

ideal 

squad  size  for  two 

and 

three 

coaches. 

TA.     ...I 

IDEAL  SQUAD  SIZE  FCft 

T.-J0  AND 

THREE  CCAC. 

*^w 

Two 
Number  of 

Schools: 

Coaches 

Size  of 
Squad: 

Three 
Number  of 
Schools: 

,  •   ; 

es 
Size  of 
Squad : 

1 

40 

1 

50 

1 

36 

2 

45 

7 

33 

5 

44 

k 

30 

k 

40 

1 

27 

k 

36 

3 

26 

17 

33 

5 

25 

4 

30 

2 

24 

1 

27 

17 

22 

1 

24 

1 

20 

1 

22 

1 

16 

1 

14 

1 

9 

1 

-3 
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concerning 

the 

size 

that 

two  or  three 

coaches  could  work  with  and  do 

the  best  j< 
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One  school  reported  that  40  was  the  ideal  size  for  two  coaches, 
while  another  school  reported  three  as  being  the  ideal  squad  size.   The 
median  for  two  coaches  was  24. 

For  three  coaches  the  squad  size  was  reported  as  ranging  from  14 
to  50.   The  median  for  the  three  coaches  was  33. 

Table  XXXII  shows  whether  coaches  think  boys  should  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  football. 

TABLE  XXXII 

SBGULD  E0Y3  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  FOOTBALL? 


Yes:        ;-:        Ko:        fii 


42        93        3        7 


Regulating  Squads.  Forty-two  of  the  reporting  schools  indicated 
that  boys  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  football.   This  represented 
a  percentage  of  93.  Three  schools  or  five  per  cent  reported  that  they 
did  not  encourage  boys  to  participate  in  football. 

Table  XXXIH  shows  whether  or  not  a  coach  cut  his  squad. 

TABLE  XXXIII 

DC  YOU  CUT  YOUR  SQUADS? 

Y  f .  q  •      •     I  r\  * 

19    42   26    58 
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Twenty-six  schools  reported  that  their  squads  were  not  cut,  for 
a  percentage  of  53.  Nineteen  coaches  reported  that  they  did  cut  their 
squads  for  a  percentage  of  kZ,      Those  nineteen  coaches  pave  the  following 
reasons  for  cutting  squads: 

1.  Limited  amount  of  equipment  and  facilities. 

2.  Tne  school  buying  insurance  for  only  33  boys. 

3.  Ability  to  devote  more  time  to  boys  that  do  the  playing. 
k.     Large  number  of  boys  and  limited  amount  of  coaches. 
Table  XXXIV  shows  the  status  of  seniors. 

TABLE  XXXIV 
STATUS  07  SENIORS 


Yes: 


Are  there  seniors  on  any  squad  other  than 
the  varsity  squad? 


..o: 


13   39   o7 


It  was  assumed  that  the  status  of  the  seniors  in  a  football 
program  was  a  major  one.   To  determine  how  the  schools  handled  this 
problem,  a  question  concerning  seniors  playing  on  any  squad  other  than 
varsity  squad  was  included  in  the  questionnaire. 

Only  six  schools  reported  that  seniors  could  play  on  squads 
other  than  the  varsity.   This  represents  a  percentage  of  thirteen. 
Thirty-nine  schools  reported  that  seniors  were  allowed  only  to  play  on 
the  varsity  squad.   This  represents  a  percentage  of  87. 
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.Character  'jnyfloppnnt,  Tho  following  list  or  character  attrib 
was  reported  by  tho  coaches.   Tho  following  areas  were  strengthened  by 

the  boys'  participation  in  football; 

1 .  Loyalty 

2.  "Responsibility 

3.  Honesty 

ty.  Leadership 

5.  Discipline 

6.  Sportsmanship 

7.  Cooperation 

8.  Self-control 

9.  C  our  arte 

10.  Confidence 

11.  Education 

12.  oocial  adjustment 

SUIT-JiRY 

There  were  54-  class  A  schools  in  Mississippi.  Forty-five  schools 
replied  to  the  questionnaire  concerning  their  football  programs. 

The  enrollments  of  the  schools  ranged  from  a  low  of  500  to  a  high 
of  1500.   The  number  of  coys  participating  in  the  football  programs 
ranged  from  a  low  of  30  to  a  high  of  150. 

Thirty-four  schools  reported  that  they  followed  a  budget  in 
financing  their  football  program.  Twenty-four  replied  that  the  budget 
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wan  financed  solely  through  gate  receipts.  Tho  high  budget  reported 
was  $8,000,  and  the  low  budget  reported  was  .'^OO.  The  median  amount 
budgeted  was  $2,000. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  reporting  schools  furnished  football 
shoes.  Cnly  two  schools  or  four  per  cent  did  not  furnish  shoes. 

A  pre-high  school  program  was  reported  to  be  most  popular  on  the 
9th  grade  level.  Ten  schools  reported  a  9th  grade  program.  Six  schools 
reported  an  oth  grade  program,  and  seven  schools  reported  a  7th  grade 
program.  Forty  schools  indicated  that  a  pre-high  school  program  was 
necessary  for  a  successful  football  program.  Five  coaches  did  not 
believe  the  program  was  necessary. 

The  squad  size  on  the  varsity  level  ranged  from  26  to  7jj.      The 
median  squad  size  was  29.   Hie  »Bl  team  squads  ranged  from  50  to  22 
players.   The  median  for  »B«  team  squads  was  29.   There  were  no  schools 
reporting  squads  on  the  sophomore  level.   The  squad  size  on  the  fresh- 
man level  ranged  from  25  to  33.  The  median  was  30.   The  most  prevalent 
number  of  coaches  on  all  levels  was  reported  as  two. 

The  varsity  squads  usually  played  ten  games.  The  number  of 
games  on  the  other  levels  varied  from  four  to  ten  games.   The  average 
number  of  games  played  on  the  »3»  team  and  freshman  team  levels  was  two. 
None  of  the  schools  reporting  had  a  sophomore  team.  The  most  frequent 
number  of  student  managers  reported  was  three.  The  length  of  varsity 
seasons  ranged  from  nine  to  sixteen  weeks.   The  average  length  of 
varsity  seasons  was  12  weeks.   Two  schools  reported  playing  afternoon 
games,  while  43  schools  or  96  per  cent  reported  playing  night  names. 


Thirteen  schools  reported  practicing  before  the  dismissal  of  school. 
Thirty- two  schools  reported  practicing  only  aftor  dismissal  of  school. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  on  practice  varied  as  to  the  day  of  the 
week.  Monday  practice  time  ranged  from  a  low  of  60  minutes  to  a  hi 
of  2-1-0  minutes.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  heavy  practice  cays.  On 
these  days  practice  time  ranged  fron  65   minutes  to  2^-0  minutes. 
Thursday  was  the  lightest  work  day  with  the  schools  reporting  a  low  of 
30  minutes  to  a  high  of  2^0  minutes. 

The  number  of  special  meetings  varied  from  a  low  of  ^0  per  cent 
with  after  dinner  meetings,  to  a  high  of  96  per  cent  having  rules 
discussions.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  schools  conducted  post 
practice  meetings.  Pre-schooi  meetings  were  conducted  by  SO  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  schools.   Only  four  per  cent  of  the  schools  held 
special  meetings  to  show  game  films.  Special  meetings  for  certain 
categories  of  the  squad  were  reported  as  follows:  backs,  71  per  cents 
linemen,  76   per  cent;  quarterbacks,  76  per  cent. 

Twelve  schools  reported  filming  their  games.  Ten  schools 
reported  filming  their  home  games.   Three  schools  filmed  only  part  of 
their  home  games. 

Of  the  various  offensive  formations,  sixteen  schools  used  one 
formation,  and  29  schools  reported  using  several  formations. 

ighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  an  athletic  director. 
Thirty-six  schools  reported  coaching  duties  for  the  athletic  director. 
Football  was  reported  by  26  schools  as  being  coached  by   the  athletic 
director.  Basketball  was  coached  by  the  athletic  director  in  six 
schools. 


;rc  were  62  per  cent  of  the  schools  which  reported  having  a 
designated  team  physician.  Eleven  per  cont  had  a  physician  on  the 
bench  dun"      ies. 

Training  room  was  the  most  important  responsibility  delegated 
to  an  assistant  coach.  Thirty-nine  schools  reported  delegating  this 
responsibility  to  the  assistant  coach.  The  athletic  director,  if 
present  in  the  system,  handled  buying  equipment,  scheduling,  hiring 
officials,  and  arranging  transportation.  Thirty-one  schools  used  an 
assistant  coach  in  the  equipment  room  and  to  handle  first  aid  on  the 
field.  Scouting  was  another  duty  that  was  delegated  to  an  assistant 
coach. 

The  head  coach  taught  four  hours  per  day  in  20  schools. 
Fourteen  schools  reported  the  head  coach  taught  five  hours  per  day. 
The  assistant  coach  taught  five  hours  per  day  in  25  schools  and  four 
hours  per  day  in  twelve  schools. 

The  head  coach  delegated  the  lineman  phase  of  the  game  to  the 
assistant  coach  in  73  per  cent  of  the  schools.   The  defensive  phase  of 
the  game  was  delegated  in  73  per  cent  of  the  schools.   The  responsi- 
bility of  the  ends  was  delegated  in  j&  per  cent  of  the  reportin 
schools.   The  backfield  phase  of  the  game  was  delegated  in  44  -cer  cent 
of  the  schools. 

The  head  coach  was  permitted  to  assist  the  administrator  in 
hiring  assistants  in  33  per  cent  of  the  schools.   The  head  coach  received 
a  low  of  $150  oyer  the  regular  salary  schedule  for  coaching.   The  high 
additional  salary  for  a  head  coach  was  ,1,500.   The  assistant  coach 
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received  a  low  of  $100  for  the  additional  work  and  a  high  of  $1  000. 
The  average  length  of  experience  of  the  assistant  coaches  ranged  from 
a  low  of  one  year  to  a  high  of  nine  years. 

in  the  area  of  professional  training  the  schools  reported  that 
6?  per  cent  of  the  coaches  had  at  least  a  minor  in  physical  education. 
Cf  the  schools  reporting,  6?  per  cent  indicated  that  at  least  a  minor 
in  physical  education  was  necessary. 

The  ideal  squad  size  ranged  from  Ik   to  50  for  three  coaches. 
Taa   median  was  33.  For  two  coaches  the  range  was  3  to  40.  The  median 
va.s  2k.     Of  the  schools  reporting,  93  per  cent  encouraged  boys  to 
participate  in  football. 

Kineteen  schools  indicated  that  they  cut  their  football  squads. 
Lack  of  equipment,  facilities,  and  coaches  were  the  reasons  given  for 
cutting  squads.  Seniors  were  allowed  to  participate  on  teams  other 
than  varsity  squads  in  only  sis  schools. 

The  coaches  indicated  that  leadership,  discipline,  sportmanship, 
cooperation,  and  responsibility  were  some  of  the  attributes  to  be  gained 
from. participation  in  football. 
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APPENDIX 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  FOOTBALL  I      S  IN  CLASS  A  KEG    ,  QLS 

IK  MISSISSIPPI 

QUESTIONNAI . 


I.  Enrollment: 

1.  School  enrollment:  Boys ,  Girls ,  Total 

2.  Number  of  boys  out  for  football:  . 

II.   Pro -Tar.: 


1.  Do  you  finance  your  program  solely  through  gate  receipts: 

Yes ,  No . 

2.  What  is  the  average  amount  budgeted  for  football  each  year: 


3.  Do  you  furnish  shoes:  Yes ,  .o . 

k.     Do  you  feel  that  a  pre-high  school  football  program  is  necessary 
for  a  successful  program  on  your  level:  Yes       ,  Bo 

5.  Do  you  have  a  pre-high  school  football  program  in  your  district: 

a.  7th  Grade:  Yes ,  Bo .  Number  of  Games . 

b.  8th  Grade:  Yes ,  Bo .  Number  of  Games . 

c.  9th  Grade:  Yes ,  Ho .  Number  of  Games 


Please  fill  out  the  following  chart  for  each  squad  that  you  maintain: 
Sauad      Size  ;.o.of  Coaches   ;:o.of  Panes  :  o.of  Par.a~ors 

Varsity    

'3'  Team 

S  ophomore 

Freshman 

What  is  the  length  of  your  varsity  season: 


hC 


3.  Do  you  play  your  games  in  the  afternoon:  Yes ,  i 

At  night:  Yes ,  No . 

9.  Do  your  practices  start  before  the  dismissal  of  school: 
Yes       .  ho 


10.  What  is  the  length  of  your  practice  sessions:  Monday; 

Tuesday; .  Wednesday .  Thursday . 

Friday . 

11.  Special  meetings:  Pre-school  Yes ,  ho .   Post 

practice  Yes ,  ho .  After  dinner  Yes_ , 

No . 

12.  Do  you  have  special  sessions  to  discuss  the  rules:  Yes 

"XT  -■■      ■ 


ivo 


13.  Do  you  use  practice  time  to  show  your  same  films:  Yes 
No 


1^.  Do  you  have  meetings  for  only  the  backs:  Yes ,  ho 

Linemen:  Yes ,  No .  Quarterbacks:  Yes' 

ho  


15.  Do  you  film  your  games:  Yes ,  ho .  All  games! 

*^es _,  ho .   Hone  games  only:  Yes ,  ho 


16.  hncircle  the  formation  that  you  emoloy:  Sin~le  Wing  Split  »T' 
tged  'T«,  Regular  «?',  Short  punt,  Double  wing,  Spread" 
Other 


III.   Staff 


1.  Do  you  have  an  athletic  director:  Yes ,  ho         Is 

he  also  a  coach:  Yes he      ~   What  soort  does  the 

athletic  director  coach: __.  Does  he  have  time 

off  from  teaching  for  this  job:  Yes ,  ho 

2.  Do  you  have  a  designated  team  physician:  Yes 


.  I'<0_ 


3.   Do  you  have  a  physician  on  the  bench  during  a  game:  Yes 


i'.0 


4.  Are  any  of  the  following  extra  responsibilities  handled  by 
coaches  other  than  the  head  coach,  if  so  please  designate: 
Indicate  also  if  handled  by  the  athletic  director: 

a.  Training  room: 

b.  Equipment  room: 

c.  First  air.  or.  the  field: 


hy 


d.  Arrangement  of  transportation: 
c.  Hiring  of  officials: 

f.  Schedulin  : 

(1 )  Varsity: 

(2)  «B«  Team 

(3)  Sophomore: 
('+)  Freshmen: 


5. 
6. 


8. 


g. 
h. 


Buying  equipment: 
Scoutir..": 


How  many  hours  does  the  head  coach  teach: 
Assistants 


Do  you  delegate  some  phase  of  the  ,?ame  exclusively  to  an 
assistant: 


a.  Defensive:  Yes 


b.  Offensive:  Yes 


c.  Unas: 

d.  Backs: 

e .  Linemen : 


Yes 

Yes_ 

Yes 


i-.o 


:.o 


Does  the  head  coach  have  any  responsibility  in  hiring  assistant^ ■ 

,  No . 


ies 


Do  the  coaches  get  paid  extra  for  their  coaching  duties: 
Yes      .  No      .   How  much:  Head  coach 


Assistant  Coach 


9.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  experience  of  your  assistan 


IV.  Fhilosophy 

i.  Do  your  coaches  have  a  minor  in  physical  education:  Yes 

-  ° •   Do  you  feel  that  work  in  physical  education  is" 

necessary  for  a  coach:  Yes ,  No 

2.  "..'hat  is  the  ideal  squad  size  for  3  coaches: 

3.  '..hat  is      Leal  squad  size  for  2  coaches: 


•>.   Do  you  encourage  the  boys  that  you  feel  should  be  out  for 
football:  Yes ,  ..o . 


5.  Do  you  cut  your  squads:  Yes ,  No . 

6.  If  your  answer  to  number  5  is  yes,  please  explain  your  reasons 
on  the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet: 

7.  Do  you  allow  seniors  to  olay  on  any  other  team  than  the  varsity: 

Yes ,  No _. 

S.  Write  below  what  you  feel  are  the  important  things  that  a  coy 
will  gain  from  football: 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  present  status 
of  the  football  programs  in  class  A  high  schools  in  Mississippi. 

In  the  nid  1950' s  high  school  educators  throughout  Mississippi 
realized  a  need  for  an  organisation  to  give  guidance  to  the  schools' 
extracurricular  programs.   The  first  attempt  to  perfect  such  an 
organization  was  presented  to  the  delegate  assembly  of  the 
Mississippi  teachers'  associations  in  October  of  I960.  During  the 
196^-1965  school  session,  the  Magnolia  State  Activities  Association 
listed  only  five  member  schools.   In  196?-1963,  the  association 
proudly  includes  161  schools. 

A  survey  questionnaire  was  designed  to  collect  information 
about  school  size,  existing  football  programs,  staff,  and  coaching 
philosophy. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  54  class  A  high  schools. 
A  return  envelope,  self -addressed  and  stamped,  was  included  with  each 
questionnaire.  The  percentage  of  returns  was  £3. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  majority  of  class  A  schools  was 
below  900  enrollment.  The  enrollment  ranged  from  500  to  1500. 

hteen  schools  reported  an  enrollment  above  900.  The  largest 
number  of  boys  out  for  football  was  150,  and  the  lowest  was  30. 

A  majority  of  schools  followed  a  budget  in  financing  their 
football  program.  The  budget  was  supported  solely  through  gate 
receipts  in  53  per  cent  of  the  schools.   The  amounts  budgeted  ranged 
from  a  high  of  $8,000  to  a  low  of  3500. 


A  pro-high  school  program  was  considered,  necessary  for  a 
successful  high  school  football  program  by  89  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
coaches.   However,  only  10  schools  or  22  per  cent  reported  a  9th  grade 
program.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  a  program  for  7th  graders; 
13  per  cent  had  an  8th  grade  program. 

The  average  varsity  squad  size  was  35  with  three  coaches  and 
three  student  managers.  The  six  "B"  teams  reported  averaged  29  players, 
two  coaches,  and  two  managers.   There  were  no  sophomore  teams  reported. 
The  five  freshman  teams  averaged  "}0   players,  two  coaches,  and  three 
managers.   The  mean  numbers  of  games  played  were  as  follows:  varsity, 
ten;  "B"  team,  six;  freshman,  six. 

The  majority  of  schools  had  special  meetings  for  rules 
discussions. 

The  coaches  felt  the  importance  of  game  films  was  great,  'out 
lack  of  equipment  prohibited  wide  usage.  Only  12  of  the  ^5  schools 
filmed  any  part  of  their  games. 

Sixteen  schools  used  one  offensive  formation,  while  29  used  a 
variety.  The  most  popular  formation  was  the  winged  "T". 

The  position  of  athletic  director  was  a  part  of  the  administrative 
staff  in  89  per  cent  of  the  schools.   In  addition  to  his  administrative 
work  the  athletic  director  coached  in  2>6   schools. 

A  physician  was  present  at  the  games  in  11  per  cent  of  the 
schools.   There  was  a  designated  team  physician  in  62  per  cent  of  the 
schools. 

Tne   responsibilities  most  frequently  delegated  to  assistant 
coaches  were  training  room,  equipment  room,  first  aid  on  the  field, 


and  scouting.   The  average  amount  of  tine  spent  in  teaching  for  ?.- 

coaches  was  four  hours  per  day.  The  assistant  coaches  averaged  five 

hours  in  the  classroom. 

Additional  salary  for  head  coaches  over  the  regular  salary 

schedule  ranged  from  $150  to  $1,500.   The  mean  additional  salary  was 

$500.   The  assistant  coaches'  additional  salary  ranged  from  a  low  of 

$100  to  a  high  of  $1,000  with  a  median  of  $400. 

The  average  amount  of  experience  for  the  assistants  was  as  high 

as  nine  years  and  as  low  as  one  year. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  schools  cut  their  squads  because  of 

limited  amounts  of  equipment,  facilities,  and  staff.  Seniors  played 

only  on  the  varsity  level  in  3?   per  cent  of  the  schools. 

The  coaches  listed  the  following  character  attributes  as  being 

developed  through  the  boys'  participation  in  football: 
Loyalty  Discipline         Courage 

Responsibility      Sportsmanship      Confidence 
Honesty  Cooperation        Education 

Leadership         Self -Control       Social  Adjustment 


